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HAVE WE NOT ALL ONE FATHER?....HATH NOT ONE GOD CREATED US?....MALACHI. 
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THE PREACHER. 
‘Give attendance to reading,to exhortation, to doctrine.’ 
A SENMON. 
Delivered at the Funeral of the Rev. Cuaries R. 
Mans, who died at Brooklyn, Pa. March 11, 1828. 
BY BARZILLAI STREETER. 

* Man goeth to his long home and the mourners go 
about the streets.”"—Eccl. xii. 5. 

‘¢ When a great man dies the world sustains 
a loss.”” But it should be remembered, that 
extensive acquisitions, splendid talents, and | 
brilliancy of genius, do not, alone, constitute | 
true greatness of character. It is he only, who 
devotes his days, his talents and his strength 
to the promotion of noble and worthy purposes, 
that has the highest and strongest claim to the 
character of a great man: and such, indeed, 
were the claims of our departed and lamented 
Marksu. 

In him we have seen intellect of the high- | 
est order, associated with the most ardent and 
exalted feelings of piety. Possessed of a strong 
and discriminating juilgement, a vivid and | 
well-regulated faucy, and a taste improved | 
and chasten@d by the light of science, he was 
able fully to comprehend, and with much pre- 
cision and clearness, to develope the “ truth of 
God.” The faithfulness with which he dis- 
charged his ministerial duties, as a “ steward 
of the manifold grace of God,” evinced the 
fervour of his prayers and the sincerity of his 
exertions for the spiritual prosperity and hap- 

iness of those, “ over whom, the Holy Ghost 
fad made him overseer.” His Christian spirit 
and deportment in social life; the deep inte- 
rest he took in the temporal welfare of his peo- 
ple, and his religious conversation in the cham- 
ber of sickness aud the house of mourning, | 
have stamped upon his memory the indelible 
characteristicks of a great and a good man. 
We say not, that he was perfeci—no, he was 
human ; but bis faults were small and few. 

Still, virtues, however clustering, and ta- 
lents, however briliiant, are no guarantee 
against the ravages of death! We see the 
simple and the wise, the young and the old, 
the peasant and the prince, wither and fall 
alike before the breath of the “‘ destroying an- 
gel.” The Sages of antiquity slumber side by 
side, with the idiots of their nation. And the 
same power which unstrung such mighty gen- 




















ius, will bring us all down to the same dark 


dwelling of uncongeiousness. Its withering in- 
fluence is seen and*felt, in the motionless re- 
main$, that are before us. It is and must be 
universally true that, “ man goeth to his long 
home, and the mourners go about the streets.” 
But all deaths have not the same effect u 

us. In the one we now witness, we realize 
that a bright star has set forever, anda strong 
pillar is removed from the Christian Church. 
The narrow bounds of our existence here, are 
drawn out before us in dark and striking reali- 
ty. The shortness of human life comes home 
to us, on this occasion, with unusual power. 
Now we see that life in reality is “a tale that 
is told ;” and as the “‘ dream and vision of the 
night.” Our present life compared with an 
eternity of existence, may well be described by 
“Ca shuttle fluag from the hard,” and as “ an 
arrow shot from the bow.” ‘ Clouds scatter- 
ed by the wind,” the “flight of small birds,” 
and the “yapour that vanishes,” are 

striking descriptions of the brevity of human 
life. But when I look, my friends, at these 
startling descriptions ; when I see before mea 
Visible demonstration of them, and reiject that 
I, that you, that this whole congregation must 
soon follow and mingle with the dead, I trem- 


| ble beneath a shivering sense of the fatal in- 


security that surrounds us. One cross accident 
may snap the brittle tenure, and crush the no- 
ble fabrick into rufns. But silenced be such 
forebodings ! 

Brethren, God reigns; events are ordered 
in wisdom. To live—to die—what matters it 
to us, if God be all in all!” Immortality is 
disclosed in the Gospel. That moment we be- 
gin to die, the bud of being begins to open on 
a purer world. The body’s dissolution is the 


| spirit’s birth-day ; and the end of temporal ex- 


istence is the beginning of life eternal. In 
seasons like the present, the real Christian 
makes a fairer estimate upon the value of his 
hope of immortality through the merits of a 
risen Saviour ; and the facts and principles of 
the Christian Religion become more stron 
rivetted in his mind, and entwined around his 
heart. It is to-day that the great doctrines of 
the Bible, which your faithful and lamented 
Pastor has so frequently, so earnestly and so 
feelingly urged upon you, rush with redoubled 
charms upon your recollection, 
On this trying occasion, it will be my objec 

to apply the balm and cordial to the wound 
and depressed in spirit ; to comfort those that 
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mourn ; to raise your confidence in yonr Ma- 
ker, and your gratitude to Him, for the means 
of grace and glory with which you have been 
so signally favoured. AndI know of no way 
more favourable to my design, than to lay be- 
fore you a brief sketch of those sublime truths, 
which.the deceased believed and taught, and 
by which he lived and died. To do this we 
must examine the foundation which he laid 
for his hope, and the doctrinal superstructure 
which he reared upon it. And, 

1. The foundation of all religion, whether 
‘Christian, Pagan, Mahometan or Jew, is a be- 
lief in the existence of ‘“* One God,’ and the 
infinite perfection of all his attributes. 

This foundation, and the reasons and eviden- 
ces for it, the deceased has often shown you 
with the clearness of demonstration, by a re- 
currence tothe worlds which God hath made, 
and the words of truth which he hath spoken. 

It is, therefore, necessary for me to notice 
only the conclusions which he has drawn from 
this fact, which are not less dear, conclusive 
and convincing than the evidence of the fact 
itself. Let us look then at his premises, and 
the deductions drawn from them. 

1. God is infinite in goodness. This posi- 
tion is universally acknowledged; and hence 
it is inferred, that no system of moral govern- 
ment could enianate from God, that should not 
ultimate in the greatest good and highest glory 
of his creatures. A disposition to create beings 
with a predetermination to sink them into end- 
less perdition, or with a previous knowledge 
that this would be their final destiny, cannot 
be reconciled with the spirit of Infinite Bene- 
volence. Otherwise, infinite misery is a good, 
end, if so, why dread, why shun it? why not 
eagerly pursue and lay hold upon it ? why not 
*¢ flee from earth and fly to hell?” If endless 
misery be good for ONE it is good for ALL; or 
if it be not good for all collectively, it cannot 
be good for any one individually. If then, the 
endless misery of one and of all who should 
endure it, be anevil, as all must admit, then 
it eannot be the work of Infinite Goodness to 
inflict it. For, from goodness, nothing but 
geoness can flow ; and by it, nothing can be 
designed and nothing done, but what shall re- 
sult in good. An eternity of suffering, there- 
fore, is an eternity of evil; and hence can make 
no part of the plan of the Deity, either by de 
sign or by permission. A Being of Infinit- 
Benevolence can no more permit endless suf- 
fering, thaa design it; for what his goodness 
would not allow him to design, it would not 
allow him to permit, seeing he is able also to 
prevent it. 

2. GodisJust. But justice cannot demand 
what goodness forbids; for then the harmony 
of the divine attributes would be deranged, and 
the foundation of all religion would be destroy- 


*The Pagans do not, we believe, generally admit 
the tunity of God.—Ep. 
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ed. Justice may indeed, and does, require 
the judicious correction of all who shall offend ; 
but it cannot require the endless suffering of 
any, because justice itself is goodness, and 
goodness forbids it. Goodness demands a rea- 
sonable and salutary chastisement, and justice 
can demand no more. In this, then, their 
harmony is seen, that both are in fact the same 
and act in reference to one result—the good of 
the punished. 

lb the administration of human ‘laws, con- 
dign punishment is advocated J know, on the 
ground that the example acts as a restraint up- 
on others; not that jt is founded on rules,of 
strict justice, but on principles of expediency. 
But even this cannot hold good in relation to a 
future state. For this would be, to suppose 
the torments of hell necessary to act as a re- 
straint upon the saints in heaven! Neither 
can such misery redound to the glory of God, 
seeing it 1s admitted on all hands, that “the 
glory of God and the happiness of his crea- 
tures are inseparably connected.” And no- 
thing can be plainer than this, that God can- 
not be glorified and honoured by an act, which 
benefits not him, but entails an eternal curse 
and injury upon his own offspring. Neither 
can this load of wretchedness augment the 
felicity of suints in glory ; because “ there is 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
peuteth, than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance.”? Were it true that 
the miseries of the damned increase the hap- 
piness of the saints, then the text would be 
falsified; for the “ joy in heaven” would be 
enhanced, not by the repentance of sinners, 
but by their final impenitence! But if there 
be one here, who anticipates additional happi- 
ness in heaven, by witnessing the horrid 
shrieks aud languishing exclamations of dam- 
ned spirits, allow me to say to you, my brother, 
whoever thou art, ‘“‘ ye must be born again !” 
Did you know “ what manner of spirit ye are 
of” you would contemplate an eternity of 
pleasure, springing forth, from the conscious- 
ness of being yourself saved, and the humbte 
hope of the final recovery of all others, who 
like yourself are “sinners before God.” 

You would see the salvation of all sinners 
equally as consistent with the justice of your 
Maker, and the best good of the Universe, as 
your own salvation; and you would say in 
truth thet, God is not a Being that can save 
and will not, or that would save and cannot; 
but you would say with the Apostle, ‘“ We 
trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of 
all men. 


My brethren, were the instructions of Na- 
ture and Providence reversed ; did the sun 
shine only to dazzle and confound the sight ; 
were the fountains of water pregnant with the 
bane of death ; were every plant a poison, and 
every shower a pestilence, then we might in- 
deed infer that the Creator gloried in the tor- 
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ments of his creatures. But not so now, since | no rational man believes until his judgement 


the earth is loaded with his goodness, and the 
heavens drop down fatness. In these visible 
evidences of his regard for our temporal en- 
joyment, and the great plan of redemption to 
secure our eternal glory, we witness the har- 
mony of ali his attributes, and the efficient 
operation of them to establish the empire of 
peace ana the happiness of man. 

God is not simple, that he cannot design ; 
nor weak, that he cannot execute, what pure 
and unmixed benevolence inspires. Governed 
by no motives but such as Infinite Goodness 
dictates, his wisdom cannot devise, nor his 
power effect ought, but what his goodness ap- 
proves. This, my brethren, is an imperfect 
sketch of the general views which your de- 
ceased pastor entertained of the character of 
his Maker, and which he so faitifully advoca- 
ted among you. And it is my prayer, that 
you may never loose sight of these “ ancient 
land marks of faith, which enable you to trust 
alone in God, and to speak well of his name. 

II. The authenticity of the holy scriptures, 
and the divine authority and mission of Christ, 
were not only cordially believed, but lucidly 
exemplified in all his publick preaching and 
private life. He preached as he believed, and 
practiced as he preached. He had a mind 
which could grasp and comprehend the great 
truths of the Gospel, and a happy talent to 
simplify them to the capacity of ail who heard 
him. His language was energetick and chaste, 
and his manner mild and modest, impressive 
and sincere. Blending in a useful manner, 
persuasion with argument, and the descrip 
tive with the sublime, few indeed, if any of 
his age, could surpass him, in presenting to 
the understanding, in a clear and striking light, 
the native purity and original attractions of 
the Christian religion. 

The Bible being his guide in all matters of 
faith and practice, he believed in common 
with Christians of every name (whatever may 
be the peculiarities of their speculations on 
other poiuts) in the indispensible necessity of 
“repentance toward God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’? For however exhilirating 
the doctrine of the gospel may be, in itself 
considered, yet all will admit, that it must be 
believed, before it can be enjoyed ; and this 
belief must sink deeper than a mere specula- 
tive principle, which only plays around the 
head, but enters not the heart. A preparation 
of the heart by evangelical faith and repent- 
ance, is doubtless an essential qualification for 
the true enjoyment of everlasting life. 

But our departed brother also believed that 
if God appoints or wills an event, he appoints 
also efficient means to effect it. Hence, if he 
design or will that all men shall ultimately 
repent and believe the gospel to the salvation 
of their souls, he also designs or wills the 
means to effect this divine purpose. And as 





is convinced, so no man repents till motives 
are laid before him which mellow and change 
his heart. Hence, we believe, that whatever 
has a tendency to create alarm or to awake 
disgust, is also calculated to exasperate and 
harden the feelings, rather than to soften and 
win the affections; and that course of preach- 
ing, which exhibits the mercy and goodness 
of God, in all their mild and winning charms, 
is more likely to produce “ Godly repentance,” 
than the thunders of Sinai, or the repulsive 
descriptions of an incensed Omnipotence.— 
For “the goodness (not the wrath) of God, 
leadeth to repentance.” 

Let those who wiok at folly and slumber 
over their depravity and crimes, be awakened 
to a sense of God’s goodness as shown forth 
in Providence, and above all, as exhibited in 
the redemption of the world, and the founda- 
tion of faith is laid, and the seeds of repent- 
ance are planted. Let them follow “ the Son 
of God,” from the manger-cradle to the cross, 
from the cross to the tomb, and from the tomb, 
in his ascension to glory, “ to his God and te 
our God, to his Father and to our Father,” and 
the delusions of scepticism will give place to 
the precepts and principles of Jesus. 

So believed our departed brother, and so 
we believe. Does any one here, ask “ the 
reasoa of our hope” in the final repentance of 
every man? We answer—because “ the good~ 
ness of God leadeth to repentance ;” and “ he 
is good to ALL, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works.” Beeause, “he hath grant- 
ed forgiveness of sins unto Israel, and to the 
Gentiles, repentance unto life.” We believe 
it, because without repentance, no sinner can 
be saved, and yet “God is the Saviour of all 
men.” Because, ‘every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess, of things in heaven, and 
things on earth, and things under the earth, 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God 
the Father.” For these and many other rea- 
sons, founded upon the word of God, we be- 
lieve that evangelical faith and godly repent- 
ance will be experimentally felt and enjoyed ~ 
by the whole human race. 

III. In common with the Christian world, 
our lamented friend believed and defended the 
necessity of the new birth and of personal ho- 
liness of life. But grounding his faith upon 
the holy scriptures, he did not believe the new 
birth to be eifected by “the will of the flesh, 
nor by the will of man, but by the will of ‘ 
God.” “ Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but by the washing of regene- | 
ration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” | 
He believed that in many instances, the ex- | 
pressions, “ born again,” &¢, denoted no mofe } 
than a radical change of faith ; a renunciation | 
of the errours of Judaism, on the one hand, 
and the Heathen idolatries on the other, and | 
an adoptjon of the gospel of truth. In those 
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eases in which the new birth involves a change 
in moral and religious feeling, he believed it : 
was the work of him to effect it, “‘ who turn- 
eth the hearts of the children of men, even as 
the river of waters are turned.”” And resting 
all his hopes upon the will of a benevolent 
God, he patiently waited for the period of ; 
their consummation. 

Personal holiness of lifé was not only the 
‘matural tendency of his doctrines, but coimpo- 
sed the even tenure of his life, and the bur- 
den of his publick labours. But he claimed 
not heaven as the reward of his obedience. 
He hoped for it as the unmerited gift cf God, 
and ‘urged the utility of practical godliness, as , 
se and profitable uuto men.” If any one | 
thing is taught in the bible with more precis- , 
ion and certainty than another, it is this, that | 
eternal life is the free gift of God to the world. 
For “the wages of sin is death, but the gift | 
of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our | 
Lord.” That “as by the offence of one, judge- | 


ment came upon all men unto condemnation, | 
even so, by the righteousness of one, the free | 
gift came upon all men unto justification of | 
life.” For, “ where sin abounded, grace did | 
much more abound, that as sin hath reigned | 
unto death, even so might grace reign through | 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ 

our Lord.” Upon these inspired assurauces, | 





he expected salvation, not on the ground of 
purchase or reward, but as the free gift of 


God. And he made this doctrine the ground | 
for, and the stimulus to a godly life. For 
“the grace of God, which bringeth salva- 
tion to all men, hath appeared, teaching us, 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world.” 

With others of the Christian faith, your de- 
ceased pastor believed and taught the account- 
cbility of man to God, and in rewards and 
punishments according to our works. But in 
distinction from many, he did not believe that 
the word of Jehovah taught, or that his justice 
required an infinite recompence for a finite ac- 
tion. That all moral actions are finite in their 
nature, and that the reward of them is limited 
in duration and degree, is the dictate of reason 
and the sentiment of inspiration. 

It is the dictate of reason, because the mag- 
nitude of human actions must be measured by 
the human understanding ; and, therefore, to 
contend that our offences are infinitely sinful, 
would be contending for the infinity of our 
knowledge. Moreover, it is certain that all 
sins are not equally heinous; for if all sins 
were infinite, then would all degrees of com- 
parison be lost, and instead of there being 
Great, greater antl greatest sins, all would be 
alike infinite. But sin consists in the vicious 
motive of the sinner; and as no finite being 
can form an infinite motive, so no finite man 
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can perform an infinite act, either virtuous or 





vicious ; nor is there eny law or justice which 
demands an infinite punishment for a finite 
offence. The degree of punishment must be 
proportioned to the nature of the crime, and as 
all crimes are limited in their nature, so all 
punishment is limited m duration and degree- 

It is also the sentiment of inspiration, that 


' punishment is adapted to the nature of the 
: offence, and that the degree of a man’s account- 


ability, isin proportion to the degree of his 
knowledge. For “ unto whom little is given, 
little is required, aud unto whom much is giv- 
en, of him will I require the more.” For “ he 


’ that knoweth his Master’s will, and doeth it 


not, shall be beaten with many stripes ; where 
as he which knoweth not his Master’s will, 
and doeth it not, shall be beaten with few. 
In this language of the Saviour, we see that a 
man’s knowledge fixes the character of his dis- 
obedience, and that the number of stripes are 
varied tothe nature and limitation of the of- 
fence. Offences, then, are finite, and punish- 
ment temporary; and it is as reasonable to 
believe that a man merits eternal glory by his 
virtues, as that he deserves eternal suffering for 
his sins. 

But it was also believed and advocated, 
by the deceased, that punishment is parental 
and disciplinary; and as such is inflicted in 
mercy forthe good of those who suffer. For 
“‘ whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,”’ and 
although “ no chastisement seemeth to be joy- 
ous for the present, but grievous, nevertheless, 
afterwards it yieldeth peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness to all who are exercised thereby.” 
God, then, does not afflict any because he 
hates them, nor to gratify vindictive and ma- 
lignant passions; but because he loves us as 
sons, and corrects, that “‘we may be made 
partakers of his holiness.”” No, “the Lord 
will not cast off forever, for though he cause 
grief, yet will he have compassion according 
to the multitude of his tender mercies.” 

Chastisement, or punishment, is, therefore, 
not opposed to grace and mercy, but is a means 
that grace employs to effect a gracious end ; 
viz. to subdue the rebellious. 

In this view of the subject, the justice and 
mercy of God, which, by the hasty specula- 
tions and unsound theories of men, are too 
often arrayed against each other, are harmoni- 
zed. He is not represented, as being unmerci- 
fully just on the one hand, nor unjustly merci- 
ful on the other; and by thus shuning this 
absurd paradox, we behold the mutual co-ope- 
ration of both mercy and justice in promoting 
the holiness and happiness of man. 

V. In agreement with many, he believed 
in, and taught the universality. of the atone- 
ment. That Christ “is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world.” For by “the grace of 
God, he hath tasted death for every man.” 
And hence we are constrained to judge, “ that 
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if one hath died for all, then were all dead ; 


and that he hath died for all, that they which | 
live, should not henceforth live unto them- | 
selves, but unto him which died for them, and 
rose again.”’ In these scriptures, the univer- | 
sality of the atonement is clearly expressed ; | 
and indeed this doctring stands foremost on | 
every page, and holds a conspicuous rank in 
the doctrinal essays of the New-Testament. 
We shall, therefore, add no more in proof of 
it, but to say, that “if when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to 420d by the death of his 
Son, much more being reconciled we shail be 
saved by his life.” 

But in contradistinction from our Arminian | 
friends, the deceased did not believe the atone- | 
ment was made, in satisfaction for original im- 
puted sin; and this, because he believed that 
no such sin existed. Reason does not teach 
that one man is criminally accountable, for | 
what another has done. A belief that the | 
whole posterity of Adam, was involved in 
guilt and condemnation for his sin, is both in- 
consisteut with sound reason, and forbidden 
by the holy scriptures. ‘ Ye shail not any 
more use this proverb in Israci,” saith the 
Lord, that “ the parents have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge ;” and 
why? “For the son shall! not bear the iniquity 
of the father; neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son.”” We perceive, therefore, 
that the doctrine of original sin, or the impu- 
tation of Adam’s transgression to all his pos- 
terity, and also the necessity of an atonement 
to deliver mankiad from its curse, is all found- 
ed upon an old Jewish proverb, which is for- 
bidden to be used, by one “ who spake as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost.” He believed, 
therefore, that the atonement was made for the 
actual sins of the world ; because there is no 
other to render an atonement necessary ; and 
also, that it will prove efficacious and availa- 
ble ; for otherwise, it might as well never have 
been made at all. When the Deity mer ea 
the system of atonement for all men, he either 
designed that they should a!! be benefited by 
it or he did not. [f not, then where was the 
use in making it? or if he did, then why should 
we deny the universality of its benefits? The 
atonement is wholly the work of God, and, 
therefore, hangs upon no contingency ; but is 
as sure in its operations, as his own immutable 
purposes. 

Its saving and healing influence will be ex- 
erted, until all are reconciled to God and each 
other ; till there shall “‘no more be Jew nor 
Greek, Barbarian, Sythian, bond or free, but 
all one in Christ ;” till “there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be: any more pain,” but “every 
creature which is in heaven, on earth, under 
the earth, and Such as are in the sea, shall be 
heard, saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, 
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and power be unto him, which sitteth upon 


ie 
the throne, and unto the Lamb forever’and 
ever. 

VI. And lastly. The doctrine of life and 
immojtality is held in common by all denomin- 
ations of Christians; but it possesses value 
aud charms only as it was believed and adyo- 
cated by our departed friend, who has gone to 
realize the blessedness he anticipated in this 
glorious change. Endless life is desirable only 
in proportion to the benefit or happiness it se- 
cures to us. Were it as wretched as perpetual, 
we should shzink from it with horrour, and ra- 
ther than brook its terrours, rush into the star- 
less night of oblivion. Did we believe such 
a state of being possible, who would not rather 
rest forever in the dreamless, unconscious 
grave, than even hope for heaven at such infi- 
nite hazard? It would, indeed, be an object 
of rational dread, and we should approach it 
with dismay and terrour. We hope most cor~ 
dially to exist hereafter; but no< to run the 
hazard of existing in all “ consuming, but ne- 
ver devouring flames,” but to secure to our- 
selves an eternity of glory. It is only when 
we can contemplate the article-of death as our 
passport to immortality, and immortality as a 
shelter from the moral tempests by which we 
are at present buffeted, that we can stand wita 
firmness over the dying pillow, and yield up 
with resignation the tenderest object of ovr 
love. Encouraged by this hope, with what 
cheerfulness the spirit quits its hold on time, 
and fastens of the arm extended over the altar 
of succouring mercy. It relies not upon the 
bare wish of the ushappy, but leans upon the 
promise of hope fast anchored in eternity. 
He feels the freezing approach of dissolution, 
and the lamp of life failing into darker shades, 
but is cheered by the star of immortality that 
hovers over his spirit to conduct it home. 
Filled with this hope, he welcomes the mes- 
senger that shall strike the staggering blow, 
and meets his change in triumph. 

This was that hope which sustained and 
animated the spirit of him, whose cold-and 
motionless remains lie there before you. In 
the twilight of his existence, when the grave - 
was opening to receive his body, and heaven 
to welcome his spirit, immortality opened and 
brightened around him, and without doubt or 
struggle he launched into the ocean of eternal 
joys. Say not, then, that thisdoctrine will do 
to live, but not to die by. What else can ad- 
minister rational consolation to the departing 
spirit in the evening of ourdays? To talk of 
the comforts of belief in unending torments, 
is the climax of absurdity. Ask the dying if 
he can smile at another’s woe, and his every 
look will answer, 

* [ cannot go 
* Where universal love smiles not around ; 
“ Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns; 
** From seeming evil, still evincing good, 
“ And better thence again, and better still 
“Jnfinite in progression.” 
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. 
No, my Christian friends, we cannot hope for 
heaven, at the expense of others’? wretched- 
ness ; God never gave us nerves to exult over 
human misery, nor strung our tender sympa- 
thies to be wrung with everlasting anguish. 
No—God has created us for nobler purposes, 
and a higher distinction. And may God grant 
that we may stagger not at his promises thro’ 
disbelief, but remain steadfast in the hope of 
the gospel, till we are translated from a world 
of trials and tears to the ineffable glories of 
his heavenly kingdom. 


The Addresses are omitted for want of room.—Ep. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIANITY. 
NO. IX. 
THE TRINITY RESUMED. 

Having disposed of our preliminary gues- 
tions, we are now prepared to resume our dis- 
cussion of the trinity. My readers will under- 
stand me. I am not now inquiring whether 
Christ be the eternal God, or whether he be a 
super-angelick, a super-human or simply a hu- 
man being. Each of these questions will receive 
a due share of attention, as our essay proceeds. 
I am now considering the position, that God ex- 
ists in three distinct persons, the same in sub- 
siance, and equai in power and glory. 

By turning to No. 2 of this essay, the reader 
will perceive it was there shown, this doctrine 
is not only not taught by reason. but that it is 
opposed to our natural apprehension of things, 
very nearly if not quite, involving an absolute 
contradiction. J have, I think, in my remarks 
on the use of reason, clearly shown, that the 
bible cannot authorize us to believe, or require 
us to contend for a doctrine which is unreason- 
able. I might therefore conclude the discussion 
of the trinity, by saying, it is unreasonable, 
and there is no authority which can establish 
an unreasonable doctrine. But I shall not 
avail myself of this argument. The trinity 
is said to be a bible doctrine, and it is theretore 
proper to examine how far this assertion be 
correct. 

Some trinitarians, more zealous than wise, 
attempt to prove their doctrine from the Jewish 
scriptures. The Jews, who may be supposed 
to understand their own scriptures as well as 
Christians, strenuously deny that any such sen- 
timent is taught in their books, and urge the 
fact, as one of their chief objections against the 
truth of Christianity. ‘This consideration alone 
is sufficient to convince any sound discrimina- 
ting mind, that the sentiment is not found in 
the sacred books of the Jews. 

The Jews, who had the prophets and the tra- 
ditions of their elders, never dreamed the pro- 
mised Messiah was the second person in the 
Godhead. They considered him a temporal 
prince. They looked forward to his advent, 











as the approach of an emipegt man, who was 
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to exalt their nation, and magnify the throne 
of David, Aw impartial view of the prophets 
will warrant this conclusion. No person, but 
a slave to prejudice, can discover a single pre- 
diction in the old Testament, which bears the 
least allusion to the fact for which trinitarians 
contend, that the Messiah was one of the inef- 
fable trinity. 

This, though of itself conclusive, may not 
satisfy those who see chariots in the fire, and 
horsemen fighting in the clouds. One or two 
criticims shall be noticed. In Genesis it is 
said,in our translation, “In the beginning God 
created &c.” But in the original, the word 
rendered God, is in the pluralnumber. Now 
say these critics, the Hebrew language has 
three numbers. The singular which expresses 
but one object, the dual which expresses two, 
and the plural which expresses more than two. 
As the word rendered God, is in the plural, and 
not in the dual, they say it cannot express 
less than three. This indeed would prove as 
many as three Gods, to say the least, were it 
not also a fact, that the word rendered created 
is inthe singular. Then as they render the word 
“In the beginning Gods, not less than three 
and but one created &c.’”’ I mention this, that 
my readers may see what kind of evidence is 
brought to prove a doctrine which nobody can 
understand. Admitting all this, it does not 
prove the trinity. The most that can be said, 
is, that it proves a plurality in unity. But it 
does not prove this. The Hebrews often join 
a noun witb a plural termination, to a singular 
verb, to express dignity. The plural number 
answering the purpose of an adjective to that 
effect. Hence too, for the same purpose they 
say, “Jehovah Elohim” Lord Gods, or the 
highest God. 

The authority of this part of the book of Ge- 
nesis, is very precarious. It bears the marks of 
a philosophy, superannuated by the discoveries 
of modern science, and must be ranked with 
the numerous fictions of the East, invented to 
account for the origin of the world, and the in- 
troduction of evi!. But let this pass. A Jew 
would smile at such criticisms upon his lan- 
guage, and the discerning will not fail to con- 
clude the cause which needs them, is, at best, a 
weak one. 

There is one passage more I notice, Deut. 
vi 4. “* The Lord our God isone Lord.” The 
word rendered God in this verse, is said to be, 
in the plural number, and as it is used in con- 
nection with the term one, it is supposed to 
teach the idea of plurality in unity. But as 
this does not prove the trinity, I might dismiss 
it, were there not a strong argument to prove 
the trinitarian criticism is meorrect. Jesus 
Christ was doubtless, as good a biblical critick 
as modern divines, and the apostles themselves 
I think, were not much behind. Chri8t quotes 
this verse,Mark xii. 29 ; but translates this sup- 
posed plural Hebrew noun, by a Greek one 
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in the singular. Now it is somewhat unac- 
countable, that Christ should have failed to no- 
tice this plurality in unity, had it existed ; and 
he or the apostles must be considered very re- 
miss in their duty, not to have used in their 
translation, a plural noun ; and even our trans- 
lators, strenuous trinitarians, failed in their du- 





ty, for had it been in the plural, they should | 


have written Gods, instead of God. 

My reader will perceive, admitting ail for 
which the trinitarians contend froai these pas- 
sages, they only prove a plurality in the God- 
head. This would sound strange to a Jew who 
every body kaows, has always strenuously as- 
serted the strict unity of the Deity. But, to 
prove this plurality is exactly, the number 
three, neither more nor Jess, the sharp-sighted 
trinitarian critick reads somewhere in the old 
Testament, no matter where, that same one, 
addressing the Deity, said, “ Holy, holy, 


holy Lord God;” repeating the term “ three | 


times,” it is evident the speaker recognized | . 
ceptions, are often more numerous, than those 


three persons in the Godhead. For, if he did 
not, why did he repeat the term holy, just three 
times, neither less nor more ? This argument 
may speak for itself. 

{ have now presented all which I 
aware that trinitarians ever urge from the old 
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AN ESSAY ON DIVINE GOODNESS. 
NO. IV. 


A fourth answer to the question, why do men 
act wrong, attributes it to our ignorance. This 
answer is one which I have repeatedly urged. * 
Bat it must be understood with mani qualifica- 
tions, or it will mislead. 

Love of theory is the greatest enemy to the 
discovery of truth. Men seem. anxious to re- 
duce all things, tu a few first principles, that 
the cause of every thing may be given in a 
word. This were well, if they knéw every 
thing. We know but little, and much we do 
know depends for its existence, on that which 
we do not, which we cannot know. Thou- 
sands of events, are daily and even hourly oc- 
curri. 3, which we are unable to trace to any 
antecedent or cause. The world is a system 
of perpetual change ; and, though we admit ge- 





| neral laws, by which the whole is governed, 


am | 


Testament, in favour of the three-fold God. , 
What it proves | know not, except the paucity | 


of materials, which the advocate of this no- 
tion, has with which to construct his mighty 
fabrick. I have alreaty stated, the old Testa- 
ment cannot, with consistency, be alledged as 
proof of a christian doctrine. 
timent, that I may not be misunderstood. This 


artof the |.ible, may teach us Judaism; but | . 
r ay : | terrupted silence. 


Christians are not Jews. The two dispensa- 
tions have no other connection with each other, 
than that both were given to the same people, 
and that the first teachers of christianity were, 
notonly Jews themselves, but they preached to 
Jews, and appealed to authority which the Jews 
acknowledged, to convince them, Jesus of 
Nazareth was the promised Messiah. 

Had this distinction, which evidently exists 
between the two, been always observed, the 
religious world would have avoided many of 
the errours into which they have fallen. 
old dispensation was given to the Jews. It 
served indeed, as a school master to prepare 
them for the Christian, but it was to vanish, on 
the introduction of that more perfect system. 
Christianity came with the blaze of the noon- 
day sun, whereas Judaism shone only as the 
twinkling of a star. Shall we reject the sun, 
the glory of the Luminary of heaven, for the 
feeble glimmering of a midnight star ? Surely 
not. 
cessary, to explain these allusions the old is 
valuable, any farther it is as a statute repealed. 
I therefore dismiss the arguments, drawn from 
the old Testament to establish the trinity, and 
shall consider, in my next number, those which 
are drawn from the new. 


| er places. 


I repeat the sen- | 


The | 


The new alludes to the old—so far as ne- | 





the number of particulars, which occur as ex- 


which follow the general rule. It is therefore, 
in vain to expect, any one thing can be the 
cause of that which every thing conspires to 
produce. 

Still we may, from what we know, form 
some rational conclusions respecting this so 
much agitated question. I may repeat here, 
the substance of what I have said in many oth- 
But it is necessary to a regular dis- 
cussion, if indeed my rambling sentences can 
claim that appellation. This, however, is no- 
thing more than what others do. If we told 
nothing but what we knew, and told that but 
once, we should soon be condemned to unin- 


If we may be allowed to figure to our minds 
the commencement of this world, we may rea- 
dily suppose, that it could be, in the first stage 
of its existence, nothing more, than an infant 
just drawing its breath. It would be idle, at 
least reasoning from analogy, to suppese the 
infant was wiser or more knowing than the ad- 
ult. Setting aside the fictions-of poets, and the 
dreams of those who are dissatisfied with the 
present, about the golden days of antiquity, 
when all was peace and holiness, we may ‘pro- 
nounce man, when first permitted to breathe 
upon this “ terrestrial ball,” an infant, and like 
all infants destitute of knowledge. The tree 
of knowedge indeed, grew within his reach ; 
but as yet its fruit was untouched. The treeo 
life grew there too, but it was unheeded. All 
the energies of intellect were unawakened, all 
that mental and moral vigour, which were to 
exert that mighty influence or the affairs of the 
world, which we see it has, then slumbered in 
embryo. The seeds of all the passions which 
were to germinate, spring up and produce the 
mighty harvest of every species of fruit, were 
indeed, planted in the infantile mind ; but, as 
yet were uninfluenced by the vegiiating pow- 
er. Such was man. 
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His first sensation was want. He was un- 
easy ; he sought to remove his uneasiness. 
Ignorant, not knowing aliment from poison, 


» UNacquainted with the constitution of tliings, 


unable to predict the consequences of his ac- 
tions, he acted simply from impu!se, unguided 
by the least.ray of light he was equally licble 
to act wrong as right. He was like the babe, 
put every thing into his mouth, which came 
in the way of his haids. if he swallowed a 


. poison he knew no antidote, but was as likely 


to swallow another. He took a wrong step, he 
aves lost in the wilderness, saw no mark that was 
familiar, none which could direct to the spot he 
wished to reach. To rest inactive, he could 
not, to proceed he must, but ignorant of the 
way, he would as soon pursue the wréng #5 
the right path. He proceeded, but instead 
of following a strait forward path, which would 
have conducted him to a habitable spot, he 
traversed the wilds in circles, and though 
wearied with endless exertion, he found him- 
self either returning to the same spot, or wan- 
dering still farther into the immeasurable gloom. 
Such was undoubtedly the original condition 
of man, and such the immediate cause of his 
first errours, and the commission of those acts 
which involved him in wretchedness. 
Admitting what I have here alledged, we 
may assume the reason why we go wrong, 
is because we are ignorant. But there is a 





fact which stares this theory in the face, and | 


which may appear to some, an insurmountable | 
Objection. The fact is, mankind do not, at least | 


when viewed as individuals, do not do, as well 
as they know. !t is not seldom we see a man 
doing that which he is sensible, in every mo- 
ment of reflection, is opposed to his best good. 
How can this fact be reconciled to the position 
that ignorance is the cause of ouracting wrong ? 
The solution is easy. Man is a creature of 
habit. When men are accustomed to any prac- 


| the species. 


tice, they acquire a habit which makes it of- | 


ten extremely difficult to avoid it. This prin- 
ciple is one which should not be overlooked. 
Mean through ignorance went wrong, habit 
confirmed him in a course of aberration. He also 


goes wrong, through the influence of others, | 


when his own judgement if followed, would 
direct right. We act upon each other. Com- 
mencing wrong we established wrong priaci- 
ples, gave wrong impressions to each other’s 
mind, a wrong bias to the minds of children ; 
érected society upon a wrong basis, hence 
through the influence of these considerations, 
we often continue to go wrong when we know 
better. Ignorance, however, is the efficient, 
though habit and the influence of improperly 
organized society, is the immediate cause. 
We have found the cause of moral evil—it 
is traced to the misconduct of moral beings. We 
have found the cause of the misconduct of 
moral beings—it is ignorance, the imperfect 
constitution of oyr pature, or rather to the 





want of experieace, or necessary knowledge 
when we first began to act. But we have re- 
moved no difficulty though we may have pre-. 
pared the way. Why did a God infinitely good 
and wise, place us here with so little knowl- 
edge, liable to ali the pains and calamities 
which proceed from our ignorance ? This is the 
question, and it is the same as to ask, why did 
isod make us as he has ? Now I have no right 
to ask this«question, and certainly shali not at- 
tempt to answer it. We may discover from 
what has been offered, that man is made subject 
to vanity, is placed here ignorant, and compelled 
to learn nis duty and his felicity in the severe 
school of experience. Whether God could have 
made him a different being or not, is no con- 
cern of mine, since man is made as he is. The 
only proper enquiry is, has Deity so construe- 
ted him, that he is capable by the means put 
into his haads, to cbtain more good than cvil, 
more happiness than inisery ? If we can an- 
swer this question in the affirmation, we may 
pronounce our Creator good. If we must re- 
ply in the negative, Deity so far as our knowl- 
edge extends, must be callcd evil. 

Are we susceptible of happiness ? Are we able 
to procure happiness enough to ovetbalance 
the evil we suffer? To the first we say yes; 
to the second I will not reply until farther en- 
quiry. We must take the world es it is, for 
all seems of a piece—and if we nake an alter- 
ation in one pari, without a corresponding one 
in every other, we disconcert the whoic. We 
suppose, for ind«ed much of ovr reasoning on 
this subject must be hypethetical, that man is 
fitted to his condition, that Deity in making 
him, gave him those powers and faculties, 
susceptibilities &c. which should &t him for 
that particular station he was designed to ocu- 
py. Man seems a progressive being, wheth- 
er viewed in reference to the individual, or to 
Adunitting this, we can devise no 
better plan on which he could have been cre- 
ated ; we can proposv no alteration in his con- 
stituent priaciples, without making him worse. 

The question, why did Deity permit evil to 
enter his system, isan improper one. We see 
evil flows, as a necessary consequence from the 
present organization of things. The question 
why Deity organized nature as he has, is im- 
proper. We are only to ask, is there more 
good than evil to be derived from it? This is 
the question, and my next will attempt to an- 
swer it. Our love to God will never be strong 
nor permanent, until we are fully convinced 
he is good ; and our love to mankind will not 
be as it should, until we have the most ardent 
love for the Creator. 


THE TIMES. 
NO. IL. 
In writing the Essays under this head, I 
wish to forget the clerical character, as wellas 
that I am the partizan of a sect. My objeetis 
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inhabitants of the earth. 
Though I disclaim as unworthy of him who 


is ambitious to obtain just sentiments and just — 


feelings, all national partialities or antipathies, 
I still feel my bosom glow with warm emotion, 
when the name of this country is mentioned. 
Not because it is my country, but because its 
government, I believe, is the best, human wis- 
dom has ever been able to devise, and because 
I think the philanthropist may labour here 


with the best prospect of meliorating the condi- | 


tion of the human family. 


The benevolent mind (urns with joy from | 


to point out some errours, which have been tol- : 
erated, and to develope the best means of pro- : 
curing the welfare of the human race, while | 


have said our government declares ali men e- . 


qual, and proceeds upon the maxim, that one 
man weighs as much as another. The destrue- 


When one outweighs another, he may obtain 
more than his share, and perhaps obtain the 
adoption of measures unequal in their bearing. 
Heuce our caution is required to prevent the 
equality, which our government recognizes, 
from being destroyed. 

It requires no stretch of thought to perceive 
that knowledge is power, that in our govern- 
ment the man who is well informed can rule 
the ignorant, and even deprive him in many 
' instances, of the exercise of his rights. What 
shall be done ? shall we deprecate knowledge, 


the despotick governments which have pre- | and labour to bring all down to the same stan- 
vailed, and which now prevail over the greater | dard ? No. We should level upward—bring 
part of the world—tiie benevolent mind, sick- | the ignorant to the standard of the wise, and 
ened with these, may turn with joy to our more | aim to elevate those who are now the lowest in 








favoured land, illumined by the morning sun 
of Liberty. Here one may say the human race 
has survived its downward progress, and has 
begun to rise in the scale of knowledge and 
independence. We yained a victory, not for 
ourselves, but for the world ; we triumphed ove: 
arbitrary power, and the trophies of that tri- 
ump may yet be erected in every clime and 
by every people. 

We have declared ourselves free. We are 
now teaching the world man is capable of self 
government. We are a school in which nations 
are to learn the rights of man, and be taught 
the road to the acme of human greatness and 
felicity. Our Republiek stands like the bea- 
con, upon some lofty eminence, to light the 
care-worn and depressed sons of despotick 
climes, to home and to happiness. If we are 
wise, if we do not allow our light to become 
darkness, posterity shall bless our memories, as 
benefactors of the human race, as the regene- 
rators of the world. 

Though our institutions may not yet bearthe 
stamp of perfection, though men may be sus- 
ceptible of greater liberty than our government 
allows, every philanthropist, no :natter where 
he resides, should lend ail his support to our 
institutions, that we may never retrogade but 
keep onward in tie march of improvement. If 
we fail, human happiness may slumber for a 
hundred centuries ; if we succeed, the splen- 
dour of our example may enlighten the world. 
What then is our duty !*how careful should 
we be in every step we take, in every meas- 
ure we adopt! —_ 

Ihave said that the basis of our government 
is intelligence. Ignorance may sap the foun- 
dation of ourliberty. But knowledge, salutary 
in its influence, will give permanence to our in- 
stitutions, and send the blessing of freedom, 
civil and mental, to the latest posterity. The 
patriot then will labour to enlighten his coun- 
trymen, and the friend to man will do all in 
his power to render knowledge universal. I 


| the scale of intellectual acquisition, to those 
-vho are the highest. 
| Our resort is to education. But education 
| may be wrong as well as right. And though 
education undoubtedly is, in this country, near- 
, er what it should be than in any other, yet 
even here, with a few exceptions, it is almost 
any thing but what it ought to be. We have 
| schools—no one can find the least fault with 
the number. We expend money, enough and 
| more then enough, yet, the education we get, 
is worth but little—little, I mean, compared 
| with what it might be. 
Our common schools, incomparably better 
| than our high schools or colleges, amount to but 
little. What do they teach? The scholar to 
| think ? do they point out to him the nature or 
| reason of things? No. They put into his hand 
a book he does not understand, and compel him 
through fear or flattery, to wade through it and 
commit it perhaps, without exercising a single 
faculty of the mind, except the memory ; and 
after wasting eight or ten years of his time, 
they send him into the world, learned indeed, 
but nearly as ignorant of every thing, as he 
commenced, with the exception of a few words 
and seatences, he may have committed to me- 
mory, without once thinking of their import. 

A child thus educated, may make no little 
show among those who have been deprived of 
any education, but is entirely ignorant cf bu- 
siness, or destitue of all knowledge which is 
applicable to the purposes of life. And what 
is worse, the habits thus acquired, prevent the 
the child from obtaining knowledge, when he 
has left the authority of the pedagogue. The 
object of all education is, or should be, the ac- 
quisitio: of useful knowledge. Acquaintance 
with words is useful enly as it introduces us to 
the things signified by them. 

One learns to read, that he may receive the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with the ideas 
of authors, and derive profit from the knowledge 
they may afford him. But one may as well be 





; tion of this equality may prove dangerous...” 
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ignorant of letters, as to read an author without 
understanding what he writes. One studies 
grammar, that he may know how to speak and 
write his language correctly. But if one wastes 
three or four years, in committing to memory 


the dreams and arbitrary distinctions of gram- | 


marians, without becoming acquainted with the 


re of language, or knowing how to ap- | 


ply what he has learned, he has spent his time 
in vain. The sam2 of every other branch. 
Nothing should be learned for itself but as it 


can be made subservient to the important pur- ' 


poses of our existence. 

Ourcommon school teachers are not to blame, 
because they do not teach their pupils to think, 
for few of them, know how to think them- 
selyes. The people are not to blame for pro- 
curing such teachers, for they can procure but 
few others, and a small part only know that 
such teachers are not as good as any. I blame 
no body. I only advert to an evil which, if we 
wish our children to become acquainted with 
things, we must set our wits at work to remove. 
Before I get through J shall suggest some hints 
to effect an object so desirable. 

Tn looking at our common schools, one can- 
not fail to observe the great waste of time, com- 
pared with the little, that is good for any thing 
which the child acquires. Most of the chil- 
dren, in this state forinstance, are at school the 
greater part of their time, from the age of five 
to fifteen. Ten years—time enough to give 
any one education sufficient to qualify him for 
any station, he may be required to fill, in our 
country. And yet, more than one half are un- 
able, at the expiration of the time, to under- 
stand the force of a simple argument,or to judge 
with the least accuracy, upon any subject 
which requires the exercise of thought. 

It is apparent, that a material defect in our 
schools, is, that the teachers do not develope 
the intellectual powers of the pupil, do not 


discipline the mind, nor prepare it for relishing | 
We are told such a | 


the beauty of knowledge. 
child “‘ won’t learn,” that the teacher cannot 
induce him “ to get his lesson!” Now this is 
nonsense. Every child loves to learn. Any 
one may mark the animation of a child, when 
he obtains a new idea. But the subject re- 
quires another No. I musttherefore request 
my readers to wait for it. 
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A QUESTION PROPOSED. 

In the Trumpet and Universalist Magazine for April 

the 11th, notice the following question: “AandB 

are conversing together. A kills B on the spot, and 

then puts an end to his own existence immediately. 
Where will A be punished for his deeds? ” 


Having always sct a high value upon the writings of 


the editor of that paper, and knowing him to be a man 
of critical sagacity, as well as of much theological er- 


udition, I seized his reply to this important question,one 
| which had often puzzled myself, with no ordinary avi- 
dity. But I must say with all deference to the supe- 
riour talents and acquisitions of Mr, Whittemore, that 
his answer is to me unsatisfactory. I take the liberty 
toanswer the question myself, and will thank Mr, Whit- 
temore to point out whatever may be illogical or in- 
correct in my answer. I do this the more readily, be- 
| cause | discover most universalist writers are confused 
| in their views of the subject involved in this question ; 
' and it is highly important that it be more fully dis- 
cussed, To its discussion | would request the atten- 
tion of our editors, at least to correct me if I go wrong. 


In answer to the question “* Where would A. receive 
his punishmert?” It must, I think, be admitted by 
every reasonable man, thai it cannot be in this world 
Or, at least, we can alter the case, so that A should 
die while killing B ; then certainly, every one mast 
| Say. A could not be punished until after death. | 
| shall not be misunderstood. I do not believe man will 
| be punished after death. For, I believe all punishment 
| to be unjust, though I know no reason why man may 
not be punished, as well after as before death. 

Now I do not believe A is punished any where. 
My readers need not start. Punishment in all cases is 
unjust and cannot be admitted into the government 
of God, without destroying his righteous character.— 
What is punishment? Punishment may be defined :— 
any infliction with vengeance on account of a crime 
committed. | very well know Universalists deny that 
punishment is vindictive, but know also that they ad- 


} 


| mit it is: Else why do they say that every man shall 


be punished according to his deeds ? what do they 
mean when they say no one shall escape deserved pun- 
ishment ? Now these expressions must mean something 
or nothing : If they mean nothing, why use them? Ii 
they mean something, what is that something, unless it 
be that every man who does wrong deserves a certain 
degree of suffering which he shall by no means escape. 

The difficulty seems to be this; Universalists give 
to the word punishment a meaning different from the 
one it commonly receives, yet allow themselves to be 
affected by some illusion of its more ordinary import. 
Now! have no doubt that Mr. Whittemore under- 
stands by the word punishment, pain or suffering in- 
fiicted upon a person for his benefit or in other words 
to make hima better man. Now this is not the ordin- 
ary import of the term. For if it were who would 
think of measuring the quantity of pain to be inflic- 
ted by the quantity of wrong committed ? If pain be 
inflicted for one’s reformation, we are not to enquire 
what he has done, but how much pain will it require 
to meke this one a good man ? If for one’s benefit,itis 
no matter whether the person be innocent or guilty, 
we are only to enquire how much pain will be bene- 
ficial? Totalk of desert under this view cf punish- 
ment, is to talk without understanding oneself. 

The one who proposed the question to the editor of 
the Trumpet and Magazine,did. not understand the 
term in this sense, mankind generally donot. The 
terms of the question presuppose there is a penalty at- 
tached to the commissjon of evil deeds. Mr. Whitte- 
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more assumes or concedes this,and then undertakes to 
prove that the state of mind which led to its commis- 
sion was its punishment. Now common sense says 
all punishment, must be posterior to the transgression, 
for which one is punished. Mr. W.’s Creed would 
not allow this in the instance before him, he therefore 
labors to prove the pain of mind before, and during 
the act was its pusishment. If the punishment was 
vindictive, it could not be thus received, for it is idle 
to talk of vindicating a wrong, or punishing a crime 
by anticipation. If the punishment were reformatory, 
it was not sufficient for it dic not prevent the act or in 
other words ii did not cure the depravity of mind so 
that A should not kill B. 

I believe it is a sentiment with Mr. W. and those of 
his class, that the quantity of punishment required is 
just the quantity necessary to reform the offender.— 
Now as A had the depraved state of mind before he 
killed B, to have been duly punished befure he must 
have been reformed before the act was done. Conse- 
quently he would not have murdered, and would have 





been punished for that which he had never done. 

What Mr. W. adduces in proof of his answer is cor- 
rect, and would be a correct reply, if it were brought to 
bear upon the point it should. The proposer of the | 
question understood the term punishment in one sense, | 
Mr. Whittemore in another, though he reasons upon | 
it as though both understood it in the same sense. If | 
we understand panishment in its ordinary acceptation | 
we must admit A will be punished for killing B jn 
another world or not be punished at all. If we un. 
derstand it in the sense of the editor, we mean some 
thing entirely different and it would save confusion to 
use another term. 

Let us look at the question so far as facts have illu- 
minated it. A depraved mind is always a source of 
misery—vicious actions always bring misery. Hence 
Mr. W. would sav sin punishes itself. But this is not 
correct. The mind would not be depraved if it did | 
not bring misery, nor would an action be wrong if it 
were attended with no painful emotions. To say sin 
involves its punishment is to speak inaccurately, with- 
out understanding what sin is. A kills B. This is 
wrong because, the act brings misery. Now tokill A 
is to double the quantity of misery without benefitting | 
B in the least. This therefore would be a useless act. 
Justice does not require it. It would not therefore be | 
necessary to kill A because he had killed B. Any pain 
inflicted on A after killing B which does not have the 
effect to reform him is useless and unjusi. Now as all 
that can be dene with A is to reform him, and if he 
cannot be reformed without inflicting pain upon him, 
and if he died before he was reformed, he must suffer 
after death or never be reformed. 





My reader will understand that I mean pain inflicted 
inaddition to the natural consequence of the act which 
consequences by no torture of language can be called | 
punishment. Whether A will require this additional | 
pain in another world, I leave for these who kyow 
more about that world than I do, to determine. My 
reply is that A is not punished at all, He will pgo. 





bably suffer as long as he retains the disposition with 
which he killed B. 

Bat can the sinner escape punishment? Yes. Can _ 
he escupe suffering ? He cannot, for he would not bea — 
sioner if he did not suffer. Why certain actions bring 
misery I know not. That certain actions do bring 
misery every body knows. That these actions are 
wrong is admitted. That they should be avoided is 
contended not because we must be punished by a su- 
periour Being, if we do them, but because the acts 
themselves are productive of misery. Hence the rea- 
son why we should avoid vice. Hence the argument 
why we should be virtuous. Vice is that which pro- 
duces painful emotions in ourselves or others. Virtue 
is the reverse. -All that is necessary to be done is to 
point out what is vice, and what is virtue, and our 
own love of happiness will determine which we should 
pursue. Hence if A becomes holy without any more 
suffering than was involved in the act it is enough. 


CHURCH AND STATE.—NO. I. 

At this time when the agitation of the publick mind, 
on the subject named in the caption of this article, me- 
naces some mighty convulsion, the patriot and the 
friend to equal rights, should stand firm and watchful, 


| ready to repel every invasion on the rich inheritance 


left us by our fathers. The writer of this disclaims the 
character of an alarmist. He is not ambitious to be 
thought one of that number whose idle fears brood 
over imagined dangers, and conjure up monsters or 
giants at every step, armed for the destruction of our 
rights. No—he has confidence in the virtue, in the 
intelligence and the firm and determined adherence to 
liberty which characterizes the great body of the cit- 
izens of these United States. He would disclaim his 
country and banish himself to some desolate region if 
he thought the lessons of antiquity were forgotten, or 
if the memory of our struggle for independence were 
not embalmed in almost every heart. 

The citizens of our country are attached to liberty, 
they almost idolize their government, and there are 
but few comparatively speaking, of our whole popu- 
lation that would not sacrifice their lives to preserve 
the freedom of our institutions. But paradoxical as 
it may seem there appears (ous serious cause for alarm. 
Men are creatures of circumstance. Parties are the 
same. A party starting on the best principles and 
having the best object to accomplish, may, nay often 
do, in the pursuit of their favourite object, igyolve the 
most serious and even the most injurious consequences 
in their exertions, 

We will not indulge in invective, nor will we waste 
our time in blaming those who now threaten us with 


| the destruction ofall for which we wish to live. The 


motives of men, the secret springs of their actions, are 
not exposed to our view, and we shall not assume the 
prerogative of the Almighty to look into their hearts. 
Their actions, their measures, are open to inspection, 
and we shall exercise our right to animadvert when . 
we think them wrong. 

It is said religionists are endeavouring fo unife 
church and state, 1 do not believe this to be the wish 
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of those who manifest the most unfriendly | disposition 
to our government. The Presbyterians are accused of 
wishing to unite church and state. I do not believe 
the accusation to becorrect. They would reject with 
scorn any interference of the government with their 
religious ‘affairs—except to give them money if the 
government pleased. No—their ambition, if they have 
any, is of a higher kind. They. want no union but 
they might not refuse to control the state, to make the 
state subservient to their own views. 

I see no plan on foot, which to me appears designed 
to effect a union between church and state, but the 
measures which have alarmed me, seem calculated to 
keep the church separate from the state, to raise up 
an ecclesiastical governmeut which shall control the 
civil. The Presbyterian clergy, and I fear others as 
well as they, have a number of projects, for what pur- 
pose they were siacted I know not and care not. They 
were ostensibly started for the purpose of evangelizing 
the world. Thowsards gave their support and thou- 
sands still give theirsupport from this conviction. The 
object is ostensibly good. Men engaged to accomplish 
it, with the best motives and by exercising the best 
feelings of the heart.- But there is not the less danger 
on that account. We have not less dread from the 
mistakes of conscience than from the violence of de- 
pravity. A man, conscious of rectitude of intention, 
fully convinced the ebject of his wishes is good, will 
hear no reason, yield to no argument or persuasion 
which might show him the danger of bis course. 

But where is the danger? Men love power ; parties 
are actuated by the same passion. Our religious peo- 
ple have engaged in mizhty plans. They have enlist- 
ed a great army who are all engrossed in the benevo- 
lent “nterprize. Difficulties occur, obstacles to the 
completion of their designs are presented, they there- 
fore will naturally labour to acquire power. To be- 
come able to control] the civil government, to make 
that bow to their dictation, will throw an immense dis- 
posable force into their hands, and enable them, if that 
be their wish to establish their creed, or to gratify 
their ambition by the exercise of power, if that be 
their object. The natural progress leads to this result, 


dream of such a conclusion, yet their strong desire to 
do good by giving influence to their party directly leads 
to it, or will if circumstances are favourable. This is 
their reasoning. ‘ Our object is most glorious. It is 
to adva#:e the cause of the Redeemer, and to benefit 
mankind. We have the good of mankind at heart, 
but alas! we have not the power to do the good we 
wish, we must therefore increase our power.”? Thus 
selfishness seems excluded, and the conviction that 
they are increasing their influence for the benefit of 
the world sanctifies, in their own view, all their mea- 
sures. 

But there isa danger. Men ambitious of personal 
aggrandizement, and such men are never wanting, will 
join this party, mould its ruling passion to their own 
interest, and by making a skillful use of time and cir- 
cumstance, they will not only defeat the good intend- 


orthodox seem now ripe for some ambitious clerico- 
demagogue to execute his plans. By concealing his 
designs, adopting the watch-word, and making free 
use of the cant phrases of the party, and paying hypo- 
critically the necessary homage to popular institutions, 
he may accomplish his nefarious projects ere many ap- 
prehend danger. This is what I fear. 

Did the great body of our cijizens believe there 
were any serious plan adopted to render the chnrch 
independent of the state, to raise up an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy to overwhelm our civil institutions, they 
would rise in their majesty and consign it to nonentity. 
But the majority believe the thing is impracticable, 
and hence those who are suspected of the design de- 
fend themselves upon the apparent impossibility of its 
being accomplished. Our danger is in our security. 
Were we awake, were we watchful on this subject, 
there could be nodanger. But we s!umber; and those 
who would enslave us, are constanily administering 
soporificks, that they mey be left to act unobserved, 

I have been called to this subject, by a letter which 
[have just read fromDr. Ezra Stiles Ely, toa Mr.Mont- 
gomery in Virginia, in which the Dr. disclaims all in- 
tention or wish to give his creed a legal establishment, 
and also disclaims the same, not only on his part, buton 
It little 
avails one accused of stealing, to declare he is no thief 
or for one accused of injustice, to say he is honest. Dr. 
Ely, however honest or upright may be his intentions, 
however firm his attachment may be to our civil insti- 
tutions, has lost the confidence of the publick; and 


the part of the Presbyterian clergy generally 


; however much he may be esteemed by his party, his 


name will never, until he performs some extraordinary 
lustration, be free from reproach. Asa man I know him 
not, as an individual, I attach to him no consequence, 
2s the mouth piece of a party, he should be severely 
rebuked ; aul his projects should be treated with indiz- 
To spare him } to liberty. In his 
language is concentrated the violence of sectarism, the 
rancour of exclusive orthodoxy, and the impudenee of 
benighted bigotry. He brands as Deists and rejectors 
of Christianity those who advocate equal rights, car- 
ries the reproach to the government, which he thinks 
will favour Deism sooner than any class of Christians. 
I shall bestow on him some attention, and promise my 
readers that the suspected union of church and state, 
oras I should term it, the usurpation of the church 
over the state, with what facts [ can collect on the aub- 
ject, shall be laid before them and fully discussed. ‘The 
times require watchfulness and we dare not join with 
those who cry “ peace, peace,”’ when there is no peace. 
The publick mind must be fully aroused, or, we {ear 
the gloom of monkism wil! spread ever the land. 


nation. trea 


VINDICATION OF UNIVERSALISM. 

I would call the attention of that class of my rea- 
ders who fear I am deistical, to the following extract 
from an article published in the Religious Inquirer, a 
paper which raiiks high among the first publications of 
our order. The reader will find the line drawn be- 
tween the Deist and the Universalist with sufficient ac- 





ed, but effect inuch injary. Here is the danger. The 


earacy. The observations made are liberal, and do 
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home, to which I would add, wisdom also begins at | 





justice to the writer’s heart, as well ashis head. It is an- 
necessary to say, the editor.of the Gospel Advocate can 
and does respond to the sentiment which it clearly states. 
It is enough to say, he is not conscious of ever having 
published a single sentence, when fairly interpeted 
which weuld contradict what is there asserted. 

[have always written as I speak, freely and fearless- 
ly. Itis to me of no consequence, at least little sub- 


ject of care, whether my sentiments approach Deism, | 


or Calvinism, or Arminianism, or any other ism, if they 
are supported by facts, To awaken enquiry, is more 
my design, than to dogmatize, hence I labour to en- 
courage investigation, and pursue that course, which 
tome appears most Jikely to arouse the mind, and call 
forth its dormant energies. 1 have never felt the least 
fear, that when the mind is free and active, that it will 
prefer falshood to truth. Therefore have noi felt as 
many do in reference to what I have written. Mav must 
learn to decide for himself, and to confide only in his 
own convictions. Ail that writers or preachers, should 
do, is Lo present the materials for a correct decision and 
then leave every man to decide for himself-—he will 
do wel! enough. 

With regard to the Bible, 1 make one remark, and 
hope my readers will remember it : I have ever laid it 
down, in all my writings, that so far as the character 
of God is concerned, so far as it respects worship to him, 
together with our destination after death, the Bible 
is our only guide, and is, so far as we do or can know, 
both safe and competent. With regard to this world, 
our relations with each other, our duties as individuals 
and as members of society, I follow the Bible where 
it agrees with facts or where it gives directions, but 
rest chiefly on what is collected from the light of na- 
ture, the apparent constitution of things, the lessons of 
experience, &c. This may be Deism. But it is dif- 


fails, 


examining my books, ot the objects in my room, I 
feel no want of such assistance. When I wish to be- 
come acquainted with the affairs of the invisible world 


at the things of tne earth, I am satisfied with my natu- 
raleyes. The Bible is my spiritual telescope, with 


death, Butwhen used in surveying the affairs of men 
it sometimes distorts the object and encourages the 
suspicion that its design wes to view heaven and not 
earth. I therefore use my natural eyes wherever they 
can be of use, and take the Bible oniy when they fail. 

My writings relate chiefly to the affairs of this world 
consequently littie use is made of the Bibie. When! 
treatBible subjects, use the Bib!e,when I philosophize 
Charity, they say begins at 
home. Therefore we should first learn ourselves, be- 
carry our researches into the heavens to the full ex- 
tent of our abilities. Such is the character of my 
creed, believe it, those who are convinced it is true, rer 
ject it, those who can produce a better, or show it 
faise.—Ep. Gos. Apv. 

[From the Religious Enquirer.] 

The charge that we shall now notice, is 
the following ; ‘* Universalism is but another 
name for Deism ; aud Universalists are Deists 
in disguise.” On this charge we remark, 1. 
That although the doctrine we believe may a- 


doctrines may be widely different from each 


acknowledging one God ; bat because they a- 
Sree in this important point, it does not follow 
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I take the Bible and follow it implicitly ; when I look | 
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‘ that the two doctrines are the same. The same 


rule holds good in the case under considera- 
tion. 

2. Although we hold many doctrines in 
common with Deists, this should not Jead us to 
doubt their truth. It has been urged by a 
Methodist clergyman, that the agreement ex- 
isting between these two doctrines, ought to 
create doubts of the truth of Universulism.— 
But because we believe a Deist to err in some 
points, must we therefore suppose him to err 
altogether ? Shall we deny the existence of 
God, becaus a Deist happens to believe in his 
existence ? But there is the same propriety in 
rejecting this, as in rejecting any other truth, 
for the sole reason that a Deist believes it. 

3. Although we repel, with scorn, the in- 
sinuation that we are Deists in disguise, yet 
we do it, not so much on account of our dislike 
to be called Deists, as of our detestion of by- 
pocricy. We are not of those who seek pope- 
larity by a studied concealment of their opin- 
ions. It is absurd to say, as some do, that we 
are in fact Deists, but cloak ourselves in Uni- 
versalism to gain popularity ; for God knows 
we should mend the matter but little byso do- 
ing, as the times now go. Ii we were willing 
to sacrifice honour, for this purpose. we might 
better profess, like others, a more popular 


; ; doctrine. 
ferent from what those who bear that name profess. I | 
hold the bible infallible where the lizht of nature , 
When I contemplate the heavens, 1 wish a tele- | 
scope to enlarge, to extend my vison ; but when I am | 


Let us now enquire in what points Univer- 
salists and Deists agree, and in what points 
they differ. 

Deists believe in one God, the creator, gov- 
ernor, and beneiactor ofthe universe Sodo 
we, and we esteem it no disgrace to have it 
said that, in this point we agree with them.— 


| They believe that God is one and indivisible, 


which I survey the world of spirits, and regions after | 


So do we. But some of our fellow Christians 
contend that there are three persons in the 


' Godhead ; that the Father was once dreadful- 
‘ly provoked with mankind, while the Son, at 


the same time. was so full of love towards them 


| that he gave his own life for their good: thus 


come acquainted with the earth, and then we may | 


gree with Deism in many points, still the two | 


other. Universalism and Calvanism agree in | 


' 
| 


they ascribe differeut passione in the Trinity. 
In this point we consider Deism, which denies 
the distinction of persons, snd variety of pas- 
sions, in God, more reasonable in itself, and 
more hofforable to God, than Trinitarianism, 
which contends for both. 

Deists believe that God is impartially good 
towards his children. We chose rather to a- 
gree with them in this point, than to adopt the 
opinions of some christians. Tl:ey believe that 
God is strictly just, and ‘will reward every 
man according to his works.’’ So do we. And 
we consider it an honour to our denomination 
that we agree with (hem in the belief that God 
is just, while we differ from such christians as 
believe he is uajust. * 

Perhaps they may not choose to say, in so 
many words, that he is unjust ; but they do 
say, and that often, * ifhe had been jast, they 
should long since been in the grave with the 
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dead, and in bell with the damned.” If they 
are honest in this, they evidently believe that 
God is unjust ; and their words, if true, fur- 
ther show that they have a very realising sense 
of their own wickedness. They also say that 
such as are saved, will never suffer the just 
punishment of their sins ; in which case we 
hold there would bea lack of justice. ‘Tonch- 
ing the justice of God, therefore, we hold De- 
ism to be more reasonable, in itself and more 
honorable to God, than the other doctrine, to 
which we have alluded. 

The above are the pripcipal points in which 
Universalists and Deists agree. In the follow- 
ing, they differ widely. 

We believe that in the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, we have a sure word of 
Revelation from Cod. We acknowledge the 
Scriptures to be the only sufficient rule of both 
faith and practice. ‘The Deist denies all this 
and holds the Revelation to be a fable. 

We believe in a resurrection from the dead 
to a state of immortal life and glory. This is 
generally denied by Deists. Some, with Paine 
say they ‘* hope for immortality ;” but we be- 
lieve we speak the truth when we eay that as 
a body, they do not believe in the resurrection 
of the dead. 

In these two points is there not a wide, yea 
an irreconcilable difference between us and 
them ? We might mention more; but we 
consider these abundantly sufficient to prove, 
that although we agree with them in many 
points, yet the name of Deist does not belong 
tu us, inasmuch as we differ from them on oth- 

_ers, and certainly as important points, which 
lie at the very foundation of the system of 
Christianity. 

We close this part of the discussion, by ob- 
serving, 1. Our supposers are nuble ‘to prove 
the thing whereof they now accuse us.” 2. 
We are not Deists, as we have shown ; but we 
are honestly and sincerely, Christians. 3. We 
would infinitely sooner become Deists, than 
we would deny the goodness or justice of God, 
as someo, do and should consider that we hon- 
oured God by so doing. L. R. P. 








[From Robertson’s attempt, &c.f 
OF ORTHODOXY. 

Orthodoxy is a Greek word which signifies 
right of opinion: and hath been used by 
churchmen asa termto denote a soundnes of 
doctrine or belief with regard to all points or 
articles of faith. But as there have been a- 
mongst these churchmen several systems of 
doctrine or belief, that they only are orthodox 
and in the right ; and that all others are hete- 
rodox or in the wrong. So that wiat at one 
time and in one place hath been declared or- 
thodoxy or sound belief, hath at another time, 
and in another, or even the same place, béen 
deciared to be heterodoxy or wrong belief. Of 
this there are numberless instances in ecclesi- 
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astical history ; some of which have been repea- 
ted in the foregoing pages ; and we may only 
just take a transient view of the present Chris- 
tian world to perceive many more instances 
of it subsistiug at this day. What is ortho- 
thodoxy at Constantinople, is heterodoxy or 
heresy at Rome. What isorthodoxy at Rome 
is heterodoxy at Geneva, London and manoy 
other places. What wasorthodoxy here in the 
reign of king Edward the sixth became heresy 
in the reign of his sister Mary ; and in Queen 
Elizabeth's time things changed their names a- 
gaig. Various was the fate of these poor words 
in the reigns of our succeeding kings, as the 
currents of Calvanism, Arminianism and Po. 
pery ebbed or flowed. Bur the boldest stroke 
for the alteration of the meaning of these words 
was struck, about fifty yearsago. Before that 
time Athanasianism, as contained in that won- 
derful creed, which bears the saint’s name, was 
esteemed by almost every party amongst us, to 
be the foundation, and the very standard of Or- 
thodoxy ; and the bare doubting of any point 
of it, was deemed the greatest crime, and an 
effectual bar against al! preferment in Church 
and State. But then Mr. Whiston and some 
other bold spirits arose, who confidently asser- 
ted that Arius was in the right, and Athanas- 
ius in the wrong: that the opinions ef the for- 
mer were the ancient orthodox doctrines of 
Christianity, and those of the latter were new 
and heterodox: and thatthe Athanasian here- 
sy was the occasion of all the. mischiefs that 
have plagued the Church, from the time of its 
first appearance to the present. The writings 
of these men have made a great alteration in 
the sentiments of the British nation. Athan- 
asius hath since beew losing credit every day ; 
and the creed which bears his name is now ve- 
ry far from being respected as it was a centu- 
ry ago. For, although there have been no 
public declarations made against it, many of 
the clergy shew their dislike by neglecting to 
to use it ; and some of the most respectable of 
them have, in their private opinions, declared 
against it ; and the intelligent laity every where 
show their disapprobation of it. So uncertain 
and fluctuating a thing is orthodoxy. To-day 
it consists in one set of principles ; to-morrow 
in another. At Rome it was wrapped up io 
mystery.—In Britain it is now set forth as the 
objeet of common sense and Reason. 

But so much has been wrote upon the sub- 
ject of orthodoxy, heterodoxy, and heresy by 
others, that I need not trouble my readers any 
farther about them. Were these words em- 
ployed as they ought, in distinguishing virtue 
from vice, and good from evil, they would ad- 
mitof no, variation, and be forever taken in 
the same sense. But as they are used to de- 
note opinions concerning the most incompre- 
hensive subjects, no wonder that their meaning 
should be so often mistaken, and occasion so 


mapy endless and bitter disputes. 
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From the (Wilmington, N C.) Liberalisé. 
EFFECTS OF THE LIMITARIAN CREED. 


If it be true that the well being of society 
depends upon a belief in an eternal punish- 
ment attending upon crime~-how chances it, 
that those countries, where to attack this dog- 
ma would be death, are miserable beyond idea, 
stained with publick and private guilt, reeking 
with murders, overran with robbers and burst- 
ing with contentioos and conspiracies. A cur- 
sory glance at the state of the nations of Eu- 
rope, will instantly convince that in those coun- 
tries where a belief in a Hell is the stongest, 


sin rears her unabashed front in the bruad day , 


light. View degraded Italy, ruined and priest- 


ridden Spain, trampled and impoverished Por- | 


tugal—in these wretched realms the ascenden- 
cy of superstition is supreme. Her throne is 
a heaped-up pyramid of human bones, cemen- 
ted with the clotted gore of her victims— 
there sits the monarch fiend, and waves the 
the spiritual sceptre, and men bow down, and 
adoringly kiss the earth—red perchance—with 
a parent’s or a child’s or a brother’s blood, who 


fell a victim to the Moloch they are worship- | 


ing ! 


If a doctrine be true—the most undoubting | 


belief in its veracity, the strictest observance 
of its precepts—must undoubtedly be the be- 
lief and the practice calculated to render man 
wise, consequently more virtuous—consequent- 
ly happier. Spain and Portugal are the coun- 
tries where they give most heed to * seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils” . therefore if 
this doctrine be true, they are the most virtu- 
ous, happy and intelligent nations, upon the 
face ofthe globe. Whatisthe fact? They 
are the most wretched, worthless, and faithless 
nations of the earth. We are told that faith 
in the doctrine of endless damnation, is the on- 
ly thing to preserve men from shining. ‘I'hey 
have this faith, as unbounded as the greatest 
friend of orthodoxy could wish, and they are 
miserable and sinful, and as their counter-rev- 
elutions testify, unworthy of freedom, desiring 
to be slaves ;—and that to tyrants not only un- 
fit to reign, but unfit to live. Ponder well up- 
on these things al! ye, and ye are many—who 
are well effected towards Universalism, ab- 


stractedly---but who fear its consequences as a | 


rule of life. And ponder well upon these things 
all ye—and ye are but too many—who sup- 
pose that the only hope of the peace and well 
being of society, is based upon the fear of 
Hell. A. J. M. 





POST OFFICE IN LONDON. 
In the late memorials to congress for stopping 


the mails on Sunday, great stress was laid on | 


the circumstance of the London Post Office 
being closed on Sunday. We learn from a late 
paper, that the mails ran in Great Britian, and 
the Post Offices are open on Sundays as well as 
other days, except in London. Amd the rea- 

a 


| 


| the gospel. 


| son that the Post Office in Londomis not open= 
ed on Sunday, is because no mails are made 
up which wou!d reach London on Sunday and 
none cepart from London on Sunday. There 
are, however, eighteen Sunday Newspapers 
prioied in London, so that the people of that 
metropolis are not left destitute of'news and 
intelligence on that day. The mails are soar- 
ranged that all the news arrive in London, on 
Saturday evening, and is brought to the doors 
of the inhabitants in their Sunday. newspapers. 
It is not therefore on any religious or consci- 
entious grounds, that the Post Office in* Lon- 
don is not opened on Sunday, as the memori- 
| alist to Congress wished, no doubt, the publick 
, to believe-— Reformer. 





Church and State——Though we have seen 
| many articles and heard much clamour upon 
‘this subject, we have not until quite lately, 
| supposed that there were of any description of 
men, any considerable number who were mad 
enough to suppose that the American people 
could be brought to advocate a system which 
in the estimation of republican statesmen, has 
| been more revolting than perhaps any other. 
' But we are compelled to change our opinion. 


| Ithas been stated to us upon authority which 
we cannot dispute, that in many circles in this 
section of country, there are warm advocates 
for this unien of church and state -—Men of 
respectable information and judgement have 
been prevailed on to believe “bat such a meas- 
ure is all important for furthering the cause of 
The argument generally used is 
this : * It is desirable to hasten the millenium 
day—-the attempt to form the union of church 
and state will of course produce great commo- 


| iion, and bring on wars and rumours of wars, 


and these must come before the millenium can 
begin.” Whatever can be said of the cogen- 
cy of this reasoning, it has certainly, so far as 
our knowledge extends, the recommendation 
of novelty. Among all the inventions of this 
inventive age, we have seen none equal to this 
for taking from the Almighty the management 
of those times and seasons, which we have sup- 
posed to be pecularly in his own power.—Gos. 
Messenger. 


3°The name of Elijah Olmsted, our agent, South 


| Le Roy, Genesee county, was accidentally omitted in 


publishing our list of Agents. 











DIED.—I: the town of Virgil, Courtland co. N. Y. 
on the 7th ult. Jane Charlotte, third daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph H. Ellis, in the 21st year of her age, and 
consort of Truman J. Beardsley. She was a prudent 
and loving child, a loving wife, and has left her hus- 
band and infant child, her aged parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, and acquaintance to regret her loss to them, but 
their loss is her infinite gain. And for their consola- 
tion, has left that lasting testimony, “* That Gon is 
good unto all, and his tender mercy is over all his 





works.” Psalms 145, ix. [ Communicated. 
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Poetick Wepactment. 








THE SLEEPERS. 
, BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 

They are sleeping! Who are sleeping ? 

Children, wearied wit their play ; 
But the stars of night are peeping, 

And the sun hath sunk away. 
As the dew upon the blossoms 

Bows them on the slender stem, 
So, as light as their own bosoms, 

Balmy sleep hath conquered them. 


They are sleeping! Who are sleeping ? 
Mortals compassed round with wo, 

Eyelids, weuried out with weeping, 
Close with very weakness now : 

And that short relief from sorrow, 
Harrassed nature shall sustain, 

Till they wake again to-morrow, 
Strengthened to contend with pain! 


They are sleeping ! Who are sleeping ? 
Captive in their gloomy cells ; 

Yet sweet dreams are o’er them creeping, 
With their many-coloured spells. 

All they love—again they clasp them ; 
Feel again their long-lost joys ; 

Bat the haste with which they grasp them 

Every fairy form destroys. 


They are sleeping ! Who are sleeping ? 
Misers, by their hoarded gold ; 
And in fancy now are heaping 
Gems and pearls of price untold. 
Golden chains their limbs encumber, 
Diamonds seem before them strown ; 
But they waken from their slumber, 
And the splendid dreaim is flown, 


They are sleeping ! Who are sleeping ? 
Pause a moment, softly tread ; 
Anxious friends are fondly keeping 
Vigils by the sleeper’s bed! 
Other hopes have all forsaken, 
One remains,—that slumber deep; 
Speak not, lest the skhumberer waken 
From that sweet—that saving sleep. 


They are sleeping! Who are sleeping? 
Thousands who have passed away, 

From the world of wo and weeping, 
To the regions of decay ! 

Safe they rest, the green turf under; 
Sighing breeze, or music’s breath, 

Winter’s wind, or summer’s thunder, 
Cannot break the sleep of death. 


The following poctitt article was called to mind by 


the recent death of Br. Jonn Bisse, of Portland. 
DEATH OF A MAN OF GOD. 


On Zion’s holy walls 
Is quenched a beacon-light, 
In vain the watchman calls— 
“ Sentry ! What of the night ?” 
No answering voice is here, 
Say—does the soldier sleep? 
O yes—upon the bier, 
His watch no more to keep. 
Still is that Heav’n-touched tongue, 
Pulseless the throbbing breast ; 
That voice with music strung, 
Forever put to rest. 
Torest? A living thought, 


Cd 


Undimm’d unquenched he soars ; 
; An essence, spirit wrought, 
Of yon immortal shores. 











Se cmeeseesemneiinse: 








Peace to thee, Man of God! 
Thine earthly toils are o’er, 
The thorny peth is trod, 
The Shepherd trod before.— 
Full weii he kept his word— 
“I’m with thee to the end; 
Fear not! I am the Lord, 
Thy never failing friend !” 
We weave no dirze fur thee, 
It should not ca)! a tear 
To know that thou art free; 
Thy home—it was not here! 
Joy to thee, Man of God! 
Thy Heavy’n-course is begun, 
Unshrinking thou hast trod 
Death’s vale,—Thy race is run. 





THE WIFE. 
“She flung her white arms round him—thou art all, 
That this poor heart can cling to” 


I could have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer ; 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear ; 

I could have smiled on every blow 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee and know 
I would not be alone. 

I could—J think I could have brooked 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face had looked 
With less of love, than now; 

For then, I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and whilst thou dwelt 
On Earth, not been alone. 

But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy brightning eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life’s sands waste away 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek ;— 

To meet thy smile of tenderness, 
And,catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I'll be alone ! 

To mark thy strength each hour deaay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As filled with heaven-ward trust, they say 
“ Earth may not claim thee longer :”— 

My dearest! “tis too a:uch—-this heart 
Muat break when thou art gone; 

It must uot be, we may noi pa:t, 
J could not live alone ! 





From the Rural Repository, 
FRAGMENT. 

Mark you the mournful waving of yon tree, 

Beneath whose shade the flower’s in silence bloom? 
It is a sight loved tenderly by me, 

For ’tis a playmates calm and peaceful tomb, 
The aspen leaves still quiver on the boughy 

And the sweet rose and lily silent wave, 
The hiacinth and ivy sweetly grow ; 

To deck with biooims a young companion’s grave. 

Hewry. 


— 
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